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remains on the United States statute books. 3. The placing 
ou the free list of all foodstuffs not included in the reci- 
procity agreement. 5. The placing on the free list of all 
agricultural implements, form machinery, vehicles, fer- 
tilizers, coal, lumber, cement, illuminating oils and raw 
materials and machinery used in their manufacture. 6. The 
immediate extension to Great Britain of all tariff conces- 
sions granted to other countries. 7. The obligation upon 
all corporations engaged in the manufacture of products 
protected by the customs tariffs to publish annually com- 
prehensive and accurate statements of their turnovers and 
earnings. 8. The public hearing before a special committee 
of Parliament of every claim for tariff protection by any 
industry." 

. . . South Africa's interest in the settlement of 
issues at Paris is mixed. The more loyal of the British 
and Dutch adherents of the republic undoubtedly are 
proud of the place that General Smut holds as a con- 
structive statesman with a plan for a League of Nations 
that ranks among the best submitted to the Conference. 
They are also pleased with the record of General Botha 
as a military commander and as a practical servant of 
the British and Allied nations' forces in putting an end 
to the German military power in territory adjacent to 
the republic. Their chief interest unquestionably, as 
participants in the Peace Conference, will be in the de- 
cision of the dominating Powers of the Conference with 
respect to future control of Germany's African colonies. 
Any failure of Great Britain to back to the limit the 
original position of the South African Bepublic's leaders 
and peoples and to make concessions to the "mandatory" 
policy favored by the United States, must weaken some- 
what the ties that bind the republic to London and will 
at once create difficulties for the statesmen of the king- 
dom and of the colonies who realize that one of Britain's 
most immediate duties is making over her imperial gov- 
ernmental system and federating it somewhat after the 
American system. For there is a minority in South 
Africa, calling itself "Nationalist" and to be found in 
all the colonies which expresses itself in such a petition, 
as the following, recently sent to President Wilson at 
Paris. It reads : 

"The Central Committees of the National Parties of Cape 
Colony, Natal, the Transvaal, and the Orange Free State, 
resolve jointly to convey to President Wilson the partici- 
pation of the National Party in a humble expression of 
gratitude to Almighty God for the termination of the ter- 
rible bloodshed and the accompanying miseries of the last 
four years, and for the expectation of a lasting peace, 
based upon the principle of right and justice. The said 
committees, moreover, desire to give special utterance to 
the feeling of satisfaction and gratitude on the part of 
those whom they have the honor to represent, at the rec- 
ognition of the inalienable right of every civilized people 
to be free, and at the acceptance of the principle of res- 
titution of injured rights and liberties as the cardinal 
principles, not only to be applied at the pending Peace 
Conference, but for all to obtain universally in the future 
conduct of international relations. 

"And while they take this opportunity of formally re- 
solving upon conveying to the President of the United 
States their sincere and deep-felt gratitude and thanks 
for his strenuous and noble efforts in enforcing the adop- 
tion of these high and humane principles upon the will of 
the whole civilized world, they wish also to convey to him 
the assurance that they confidently rely upon the full 
application of these principles to the Cape of Good Hope, 
Natal, the Transvaal, and the Orange Free State." 



Europe Trusts America 

PRESIDENT WOODROW WILSON* 

I have not come to report the proceedings or the 
results of the proceedings of the Peace Conference ; 
that would be premature. I can say that I have 
received very happy impressions from this confer- 
ence; the impression that, while there are many differ- 
ences of judgment, while there are some divergences 
of object, there is, nevertheless, a common spirit and 
a common realization of the necessity of setting up 
new standards of right in the world. 

Because the men who are in conference in Paris realize 
as keenly as any American can realize that they are not 
the masters of their people ; that they are the servants of 
their people, and that the spirit of their people has 
awakened to a new purpose and a new conception of their 
power to realize that purpose, and that no man dare go 
home from that conference and report anything less 
noble than was expected of it. 

The conference seems to you to go slowly ; from day 
to day in Paris it seems to go slowly; but I wonder 
if you realize the complexity of the task which it has 
undertaken. It seems as if the settlements of this 
war affect, and affect directly, every great, and I 
sometimes think every small, nation in the world, and 
no one decision can prudently be made which is not 
properly linked in with the great series of other de- 
cisions which must accompany it, and it must be reck- 
oned in with the final result if the real quality and 
character of that result is to be properlv judged. 

What we are doing is to hear the whole case; hear 
it from the mouths of the men most interested; hear 
it from those who are officially commissioned to state 
it; hear the rival claims: hear the claims that affect 
new nationalities, that affect new areas of the world, 
that affect new commercial and economic connections 
that have been established by the great world war 
through which we have gone. And I have been struck 
by the moderateness of those who have represented 
national claims. I can testify that I have nowhere 
seen the gleam of passion. I have seen earnestness. 
I have seen tears come to the eyes of men who plead 
for downtrodden people whom they were privileged 
to speak for; but they were not the tears of anguish, 
they were the tears of ardent hope. 

And I don't see how any man can fail to have been 
subdued by these pleas, subdued to this feeling, that 
he was not there to assert an individual judgment of 
his own but to try to assist the cause of humanity. 

And, in the midst of it all, every interest seeks out, 
first of all, when it reaches Paris, the representatives 
of the United States. Why? Because — and I think 
I am stating the most wonderful fact in history — be- 
cause there is no nation in Europe that suspects the 
motives of the United States. 

Was there ever so wonderful a thing seen before? 
Was there ever so moving a thing? Was there ever 
any fact that so bound the nation that had won that 
esteem forever to deserve it? 



* From Address, Boston. Mass., February 24. 
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I have been searching for the fundamental fact that 
converted Europe to believe in us. Before this war, 
Europe did not believe in us as she does now. She 
did not believe in us throughout the first three years 
of the war. She seems really to have believed 
that we were holding off because we thought we could 
make more by staying out than by going in. And, 
all of a sudden, in a short eighteen months, the whole 
verdict is reversed. There can be but one explanation 
for it. They saw what we did — that, without making 
a single claim, we put all our men and all our means 
at the disposal of those who were fighting for their 
homes, in the first instance, but for a cause, the cause 
of human rights and justice, and that we went in, not 
to support their national claims, but to support the 
great cause which they held in common. And when 
they saw that America not only held ideals, but acted 
ideals, they were converted to America and became 
firm partisans of those ideals. 

And now do you realize that this confidence we have 
established throughout the world imposes a burden 
upon us, if you choose to call it a burden. It is one 
of those burdens which any nation ought to be proud 
to carry. Any man who resists the present tides that 
run in the world will find himself thrown upon a shore 
so high and barren that it will seem as if he had been 
separated from his human kind forever. 

The Europe that I left the other day was full of 
something that it had never felt fill its heart so full 
before. It was full of hope. The Europe of the second 
year of the war, the Europe of the third year of the 
war, was sinking to a sort of stubborn desperation. 
They did not see any great thing to be achieved, even 
when the war should be won. They hoped there would 
be some salvage; they hoped that they could clear their 
territories of invading armies; they hoped they could 
set up their homes and start their industries afresh. 
But they thought it would simply be the resumption 
of the old life that Europe had led — led in fear, led in 
anxiety, led in constant suspicious watchfulness. They 
never dreamed that it would be a Europe of settled 
peace and of justified hope. 

And now these ideals have wrought this new magic, 
that all the peoples of Europe are buoyed up and con- 
fident in the spirit of hope, because they believe that 
we are at the eve of a new age in the world, when 
nations will understand one another, when nations will 
support one another in every just cause, when nations 
will unite every moral and every physical strength to 
see that the right shall prevail. 

If America were at this juncture to fail the world, 
what would come of it? I do not mean any disre- 
spect to any other great people when I say that Amer- 
ica is the hope of the world ; and if she does not justify 
that hope, the results are unthinkable. Men will be 
thrown back upon the bitterness of disappointment not 
only, but the bitterness of despair. All nations will 
be set up as hostile camps again ; the men at the Peace 
Conference will go home with their heads upon their 
breasts, knowing that they have failed — for they were 
bidden not to come home from there until they did 
something more than sign a treaty of peace. 

Snppose we sign the treaty of peace and that it is 



the most satisfactory treaty of peace that the confus- 
ing elements of the modern world will afford, and go 
home and think about our labors, we will know that we 
have left written upon the historic table at Versailles, 
upon which Vergennes and Benjamin Franklin wrote 
their names, nothing but a modern scrap of paper; no 
nations united to defend it, no great forces combined 
to make it good, no assurance given to the downtrodden 
and fearful people of the world that they shall be safe. 

Any man who thinks that America will take part in 
giving the world any such rebuff and disappointment 
as that does not know America. I invite him to test 
the sentiments of the nation. We set this up to make 
men free, and we did not confine our conception and 
purpose to America, and now we will make men free. 
If we did not do that, the fame of America would be 
gone, and all her powers would be dissipated. She then 
would have to keep her power for those narrow, selfish, 
provincial purposes which seem so dear to some minds 
that have no sweep beyond the nearest horizon. 

I should welcome no sweeter challenge than that. I 
have fighting blood in me, and it is sometimes a delight 
to let it have scope, but if it is a challenge on this' 
occasion it will be an indulgence. 

The arrangements of the present peace cannot stand 
a generation unless they are guaranteed by the united 
forces of the civilized world. And, if we do not guar- 
antee them, can you not see the picture? Your hearts 
have instructed you where the burden of this war fell. 
It did not fall upon the national treasuries, it did not 
fall upon the instruments of administration, it did not 
fall upon the resources of the nation. It fell upon the 
victims' homes everywhere — where women were toiling 
in the hope that their men would come back. 

When I think of the homes upon which dull despair 
would settle were this great hope disappointed, I should 
wish for my part never to have had America play any 
part whatever in this attempt to emancipate the world. 
But I talk as if there were any question. I have no 
imore doubt of the verdict of America in this matter 
than I have doubt of the blood that is in me. 

And so, my fellow-citizens, I have come back to re- 
port progress, and I do not believe that the progress 
is going to stop short of the goal. The nations of the 
world have set their heads now to do a great thing and 
they are not going to slacken their purpose. And when 
I speak of the nations of the world I do not speak of 
the governments of the world. I speak of the peoples 
who constitute the nations of the world. They are in 
the saddle and they are going to see to it that, if their 
present governments do not do their will, some other 
governments shall. And the secret is out and the pres- 
ent governments know it. 

There is a great deal of harmony to be got out of 
common knowledge. There is a great deal of sympathy 
to be got out of living in the same atmosphere; and, 
except for the differences of languages, which puzzled 
my American ear very sadly, I could have believed I 
was at home, in France, or in Italy, or in England, 
when I was on the streets, when I was in the presence 
of the crowds, when I was in great halls where men 
were gathered together irrespective of class. I did not 
feel quite as much at home there as I do here, but I 
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felt that, now, at any rate, after this storm of war had 
cleared the air, men were seeing eye to eye everywhere 
and that these were the kind of folks who would under- 
stand what the kind of folks at home would understand 
and that they were thinking the same things. 



HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS 

Establishment of trade relations between the United States 
and the new Republic of Czecho-Slavia was announced by 
the War Trade Board, February 13. 



By act of Congress soldiers, sailors, and marines dis- 
charged from the service will be allowed to retain as their 
personal property uniforms and other equipment worn dur- 
ing the war. 

Forty thousand "Minute Men" of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church (North), who are to campaign in securing an $80,- 
000,000 fund for world upbuilding and missionary work of 
that denomination, are also to speak throughout the country 
favoring the Wilsonian plan of a Society of Nations. 

The faculties and student bodies of nine of the leading 
colleges for women in the eastern section of the United 
States joined in a cable to President Wilson, in mid -January, 
pledging the support of the professors and pupils to the plan 
of a federated world-government. 



The last days of February saw the last days of control of 
the canteens and post exchanges of the American Army in 
France by the Y. M. C. A. General Pershing, in announcing 
the change, wrote to the chief of the Y. M. C. A., thanking 
him and the organization most cordially for all the aid given 
and crediting it with being "a large factor in the final great 
accomplishment of the American Army." 



The department of superintendence of the National Educa- 
tion Association, in session in Chicago, February 28, and 
representing the leading public-school leaders of the country, 
adopted resolutions favoring the League of Nations, and 
backing President Wilson in his policy. 

Governor Sproul, of Pennsylvania, in his inaugural mes- 
sage sensibly called for a State Art Commission, if for no 
other reason than to protect the commonwealth and its com- 
munities from "war memorials" that, however costly, might 
be atrocious from the aesthetic standpoint. 



Bunji Suzuki, known as "the Gompers of Japan," a leader 
of the labor and radical forces of the empire, passed through 
the United States in January en route to Paris or any seat 
of an International conference on labor that may be agreed 
upon. 



The Stars and Stripes, the official organ of the Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Force in Europe, with its January issue 
began to run a "woman's page," a sign of the victory that 
the American woman has won in the way of recognition of 
her utility as a cog in a great military machine. 



Senator Chamberlain introduced in Congress, early in 
January, a bill aimed at revision of the military laws and 
checking the power of officers to impose heavy penalties for 
petty offences. The judge advocate's powers, under the new 
law, would be restricted to rulings upon questions of law 
and evidence. Offenders are to have the right of having 
civilian counsel, and to challenge officers appointed to sit on 
the court whom they may deem prejudiced against them. 



February 9th was Health Sunday in the United States, 
and the clergy of all sects, at the invitation of Dr. Rupert 
Blue, surgeon-general of the public health service, preached 
on the necessity of post-war care of soldiers and sailors 
along lines laid down during the war, and compelling square 
facing of the problems of venereal disease. 



At the opening of the Farmers' National Reconstruction 
Congress, held in Washington, January 7, resolutions were 
passed endorsing the plan for a League of Nations and warn- 
ing the Senate that "the people of the world and not the 
governments of the world have won this war and will not be 
cheated out of victory." 



Bolshevik antipathy for and violence against the officials 
and priests of the Orthodox Greek Church have taken such 
extreme form that appeals in behalf of Christians in Russia 
bave been sent to the Pope, the Archbishops of Paris, Can- 
terbury and New York and the Metropolitans of the Greek 
Cburch in Serbia, Roumania, and Greece. 

The Vocational Education Board, carried on by the Federal 
Government, is urging citizens everywhere to bring to the 
attention of discharged and disabled soldiers the specially 
generous and far-sighted plans of the Government for re- 
education and rehabilitation of all men in the service who 
have suffered injury. 



The Commercial Press of Shanghai, China, is circulating 
far and wide throughout the republic a Chinese translation 
with the English text • of the best and most significant of 
President Wilson's speeches, the translation being made by a 
Columbia University doctor of philosophy, one of the ablest 
of the younger Chinese scholars trained in the West. 

Both New York and Chicago, on February 17, gave their 
first formal welcome to marching veterans of the war in 
France, and the paraders were Negroes, who had fought 
with superlative distinction and who had received from 
French army officials marked tokens of admiration for their 
human as well as military achievements. 

The Pan-African Congress opened in Paris, February 20, 
with forty Negro delegates in attendance, ten of them from 
the United States, Professor W. E. D. Dubois heading the 
national delegation. Six of the delegates were deputies in 
the French national legislature. Liberia, Belgium, British 
Africa, and the West Indies were represented. 

From March 18 to 22, officials of governmental agencies of 
seven nations and dominions will meet in New York City to 
compare their respective nations' methods of rehabilitating 
disabled men, civilians and soldiers. Belgium, France, Italy, 
land Great Britain of the European nations and Canada and 
Australia as well as the United States will be represented. 

In a report of the Medical Department of the U. S. Army, 
made to Secretary Baker, based on careful study of the 
military offenders immured during the war at Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, for longer or shorter terms, it is stated that 
the men can be divided naturally into three groups; those 
of inadequate! intelligence, those of extreme emotional in- 
stability, and those who are "opinionated, individualistic, 
self-willed, or vain to an extreme degree." 



At a recent conference held at Tuskegee, Alabama, a 
society was organized, headed by President Wright, of the 
State College, Savannah, Georgia, which will gather and 
preserve all information pertaining to the part played by 
the American Negro in the recent war. 



Soldiers in the army just released or on furlough, present 
in the city of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, January 20, forced the 
mayor of the city to retire from a meeting called by the 
citizens to do them honor. The soldiers did this because of 
his support of a socialist anti-war program and because he 
had presided at a meeting called to protest against the con- 
viction of Victor L. Berger for defiance of the Espionage 
Law. 



On February 12 the American Society of Friends sent to 
President Wilson, then in Paris, the following message : 
"The American Friends authorize us to express joy that 
you are working for justice. We pray that strength beyond 
your own will be given you to unite the peoples in a league 



